


struck last session the first effective blow, has denied to many 


thousands the conditions of a decent home. There is mat- | very 


¢ez here for a home-thrust against loud advocates of a reli- 
ious education who make vain the prayer of the poor, 
us not inte temptation! But there is direct evidence 
against the assertion that a better teaching does not improve 
morals. When the a —— workhouse schools taught 
badly, sixty per cent. female orphan children turned 


well, the failures are reduced to two percent. And of 
those who profit by still higher training—the female pupil 
teachers—only one in a hundred forfeits honest character. 

But again it must be said that decent homes are as 
essetitial as proper teaching. Cumberland and Westmore- 
land have a low character for morals, and how wretched 
are the cottage tenements in those counties the Rev. Dr 
Gilly has shown forcibly. Homes as wretched are to be 
shown in the hide-bound town of Whitehaven, of which 
the chief proprietor is Lord Lonsdale, who of all men was 
made President of the Privy Council and of the Committee 
on Education. 

The obstructive feeling in Parliament which sometimes 

itself successfully against the interests of popular 
education is, however, most happily represented by the 
Marquis of Salisbury. When the House of Commons passed 
the first bill, founded on the Report of the Commission for 
regulating the labour of young persons in factories, it went 
up to the Lords not only with a provision for three hours 
and a half daily instruction of the young, but with effeo- 
tual seourities for its fulfilment. There was a security for 
the right quality of the instruction ; and there were rating 
clauses for providing schools where they did not exist. 
These which alone made the main provisions 
valid, were fought against by the Marquis of Salisbury in 
the House of Lords, not before the public by speech in de- 
bate, but in Select Committee. He gained his point, and 
had the securities struck out—on the avowed ground that if 
carried they would lead to a national system of education. 
To the noble Marquis, therefore, we are indebted for the 
defeets in law which have made efforts of inspectors futile, 
which Mr Leonard Horner and successive factory and school 
inspectors have deplored, and which the Education Com- 
missioners now say must absolutely be repaired. For the 
evidence lately taken proves that the noble Marquis’s 
tfiumph has kept for nearly a generation large classes of 
work-people in degradation. And in this matter what one 
generation loses, the next is unable wholly to regain. As 
Mr Senior has truly said: “The misery endured by one 
As tion is not temporary: it reproduces itself in the 
* next. The brutally-treated children of 1823 become the 
** brutal parents of 1843. The brutally-freated children 
“ of 1848 are, I repeat, the brutal parents of 1860. The 
* mischief goes on extending, and diffusing, and perpetu- 
** ating itself with the increase of our town population and 
“of our hand-work manufacturers. To masters and 
* parents, such as they have been described, we propose 
‘* to extend the franchise. They already legislate through 
‘* the trades unions. If the next generation should en- 
“ eounter difficult times, what will be the political con- 
*« duct of those whose only experience of power has been 
“¢ as an instrument of evil, who have never been protected 
* or restrained by it, who have 
« abject slavery to a manhood of unresisted tyranny ?” 

e the feelings of the School Inspectors when the 
politician who has thus battled against their work, who was 
ey, known to them also for his obstruction to their 

bours within his own locality, and who had declared his 
aversion for all dealings with officers of the Committee of 
Privy Council on Education, was made by a turn of party 
President of that very Committee, and their master! Under 
this presidency occurred the mutilation of Inspectors’ Re- 

rts, checked after its exposure in Parliament; and to this 
influence may, perhaps, be ascribed the composition of an 
Education Commission having within itself elements of 
dissension that would prevent agreement in any one prac- 
tical conclusion. Yet within the noble Lord’s party, and a 
leading member of it, was Sir John Pakington, who alone 
had especially given his mind to questions of education, and 
at that time almost to them only. But it was his merit 
that he cared nothing for ships, and therefore he was asked 
to take charge of the Admiralty; while the nobleman who 
had least relish for national education was made the con- 
troller of the teachers. Point de 22le was, as it is too often, 
the maxim of political convenience. We cannot fairly lay 
it all to the account of one body of politicians. They were 
not Tories who, when there was sore need of a vigorous 
Board of Health resolved to do as much as it could, passed 
over half-a-dozen competent men to place at its head Lord 
Seymour, with his boasted rule “never to act until he was 
** obliged, and then to do as little as he could.” So far 
is it possible for chiefs on either side to carry the official 
dread of busy earnestness. 

But in truth we cannot expect from any Minister liable 
to frequent change and loss of office, burdened with many 
duties, and with diverse cares for his party, the power of 
administering with perfect skill and knowledge a depart- 
ment that makes constant demands upon a knowledge that 
lies wholly outside his common round of life. Only the 
other day, when the present President in Council, who is a 
liberal and able man, well disposed to the work of the 
teacher, had to lay the foundation-stone of a school, be 


pointed out the multifarious demands upon his time as a] planters, 


passed from a youth of| dollars’ wor 


damnatory 

The official difficulties in respect of national education 
arise then, we think, not from below but from above. The 
shifting government by men of various opinion and very 
differently affected towards the work they profess to super- 
intend, creates i iment even of the t staff 
working under it. The mass of minutie which the Com- 


teach | mittee of Council calls its nightmare, comes of its own 


want of the power of digestion; it lies, however, on the 
breast not of my Lords but of poor Mr Lingen, who 
struggles, of course, with all his might to cast it off. 
Under the nightmare no man ever reasoned on the bad 
digestion that produces it. The remedy for the evil is not 
less or worse teaching, but a better system of adminis- 
tration at head-quarters; and, above all, we think it will 
hereafter appear a permanent Vice-President as actual head 
of the department who shall be subordinate to Govern- 
ment, instead of a series of party chiefs, any one of whom, 
with the best will, must want the power to make himeelt, 
before he shall quit office again, master of his work. 

How little Mr Lingen’s lament over the pressure of de- 
tails has te do with the true question before the country, 
may be learnt from an important letter to Lord Granville 
on the Revised Code by Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth, which has 
appeared this week, and to which we call earnest attention 
in another column. 


NEGRO SOLDIERS IN THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 


It appears that Mr Jefferson Davis is anxious to prove 
to the world that the unanimity existing among all classes 
of the Southern population is complete, and that the 
« faithful negroes” are as indignant as their masters at the 
“sacred soil’’ being profaned by the tread of the Northern 
invader. According to the Zimes’ correspondent, there 
are a good many Africans in the army of General Beaure- 
gard, and one sable warrior is said to have particularly dis- 
tinguished himself in a late skirmish. As it is difficult to 
conceive that the Confederates are yet seriously in want 
of men, we are inclined to suppose that they have had re- 
course to those auxiliaries out of mere bravado, and with 
the intention of showing how impossible it would be to 
excite insurrection among the slaves. In spite of the 
absolute and unbounded confidence in the fidelity of their 
human chattels, which all Southerners are in the habit of 
expressing, we have no doubt that the recruits for the 
black companies have been very carefully selected, and that 
they are very narrowly watched. It is to be presumed 
also that the majority of them are free negroes—a class by 
no means unknown in some of the cities of the South, 
although looked upon with a most unfriendly eye. If they 
are private property, it is evident that Armstrong guns can 
no longer be regarded as the most expensive engines ever 
used in warfare. A full regiment of such soldiers would 
represent a sum of nearly two hundred thousand pounds, 
and the amount of responsibility entailed upon the officers 
would be proportionately enormous. After a sharp engage- 
ment, the colonel would be indeed to be pitied when 
obliged to report a loss of one or two hundred thousand 
of killed and wounded, and to endure the 
acrimonious criticisms made on his military skill by those 
unfortunate owners who could only hope to be indemnified 
in the paper currency of the Confederate States. It is 
probable also that in the field hospitals the white patients 
might become jealous of their despised but costly fellow- 
sufferers, whe would be certain to get a full share of the 
ae which are said to be so scarce at present in the 

uth. 

Many persons in this country may be surprised to find 
that the planters are willing to run the risk of losing their 
slaves in another manner, by bringing them so near the 
Potomac, where the difficulties in the way of escape must 
be very trifling compared to those which beset the path of 
a fugitive who has a longer journey to perform. It may 


be supposed by some that if the negroes neglect the chance | p 
of freedom which fortune offers them, their conduct must | peo 


be attributed solely to the gross ignorance in which they 
have been kept, and te their entire misapprehension of the 
purposes of the Northern army. It is extremely probable, 
however, that many of them have a tolerably correct gene- 
ral understanding of the nature of the quarrel, and it is 
not necessary to be a believer in the much-vaunted felici- 
ties of the “domestic institution” to feel convinced that 
there are hundreds, perhaps thousands of negroes in the 
South who are ready to fight in its defence with consider- 
able enthusiasm. “ It must not be forgotten that one of the 
most marked characteristics of the African mind, as deve- 
loped in America, is its intense “flunkeyism.” Like the 
powdered and liveried menial of this country, the nigger 
has a profound contempt for all persons who do not require 
his services, and who are in the habit of helping them- 
selves. He absolutely feels dislike towards the man 
who cannot afford or who does not know the use of a 
servant; while his own master, who is miserable without 
a valet, he regards as the most admirable of created beings. 
From the number of Northerners formerly resident in the 
South, the “Yankee” character is well known, though 
not at all appreciated there; and it is perhaps not too 
much to say, that it is as distasteful to the slaves as to the 
‘The activity and industry of the New Englander 
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difficult. | are looked wpon as signs of a grovelling and rapacious 
nature, while his indisposition to bestow gratuities o2 ac- 


count of trifling and services are contrasted 
which is supposed to be the appropriate distinction of the 
dominant race. The negroes of Virginia are even shocked 


liarly neble in the scorn with which every coin under the 
five-cont picayune is treated south of the line of Mason 
and Dixon. They have heard, too, of the arduous and 
unequal for existence which their coloured brethren 
in the North are forced to maintain ; and it is notdiffieult to 
persuade many of them that the most and insidi- 
ous enemies of their race are the Abolitionists who seek to 
seduce them by means of the “underground railway” 
from their happy homes on the plantation. > 

The arming of negroes is not without precedent in the 
United States, General Jackson having employed such a 
corps to assist at the defence of New Orleans against the 
British. Upon that occasion, it is said, they were pro- 
mised freedom as a reward for their services, but the con- 
dition, if made, was conveniently forgotten when the hour 
of danger had passed. ‘he opinions of the Southerners, 
with regard to the divine origin of slavery, having become 
much stronger since the year 1815, it is not probable that 
any such rash offers have been made to the black volun- 
teers of the present day, who may therefore be regarded 
as purely disinverested Congervatives. 

It is much to be feared that the presence of even a few 
companies of negroes in the Confederate army may tend to 
embitter still farther a contest which is already carried on 
with a singular disregard of the ordinary courtesies of 
warfare. Everyone acquainted with the American charac- 
ter must be aware that a soldier who has been wounded, 
or the friends of one who has been killed by an individual 
of the despised race, will feel a far greater longing for re- 
venge than if the injury had been received from the hand 
of a white man. Upon the principle, therefore, that belli- 
gerents ought never, even in the heat of warfare, to for- 
get to treat each other as future friends, it appears to be 
as great a mistake on the part of the Confederates as it 
would be in the Federal Government to do anything which 
might have the result of inflicting on the South the horrors 
of a servile rebellion. 





THE BRITISH PROVINCE OF PEGU. 


We have before us an authentic account of the country 
which three centuries ago chiefly contributed to gain for 
Fernan Mendez Pinto the fame of being a “liar of the 
“ first magnitade.” The account is that of Colonel Phayre, 
the able and accomplished administrator of Pegu, and it 
is given in his public Report to the Viceroy of India. 

This tropical dependency of the Crown—for tropical it 
is in its whole extent, its capital Rangoon on the Irawadi 
lying in about the 19th degree of north latitude—is 
ascertained by an actual survey very nearly completed to 
have an area of close on 38,000 square miles, or to be 
about one-fourth larger than the kingdom of Ireland, Its 
population, ascertained by a census taken in 1860, is little 
more than a million (1,043,400), or about one-seventh 
part of the population of that country with which we 
have just compared its extent. The relative population, 
therefore, is barely twenty-eight inhabitants to the square 
mile, while the greater part of the land is fertile and well 
watered, whether for intercourse or irrigation. It has, 
consequently, more of the character of a colony than of 
an old country. 

The population of Pegu in the year 1860 exceeded that 
of 1859 by no fewer than 94,600 souls, so that the increase 
ina single year was between nine and ten per cent.—a 
per centage of increase that it takes most European coan- 
tries ten years to attain. Although there has been a con- 
siderable immigration by sea, chiefly from India, the 
greatest immigration has been from the adjacent ill- 
governed territories of the Burmese King. Thus, in 1860, 
no fewer than 8,000 of the nation called the Shan, and 
better known in our maps as the Lao, fled for protection 
into the British Province, and received lands. In the 
resent year there has been another immigration of the 
ple called Karen, to the number of 5,000, and they 
also have received lands, for there is enough and to spare 
for all comers for several generations. Were Pegu but half 
as populous as Lower Bengal, the country which by its 
alluvial land and its many rivers it most resembles, that 1s 
to say, if it had an average of about 220 inhabitants to 
every square mile, its population would amount to 
8,360,000, anumber which under British rule we are satis- 
fied wili soon be reached if we continue through such men 
as Colonel Phayre to govern with wisdom and moderation, 
and to keep the peace with our neighbours. 

The people of Pegu consist of a strange medley of races 
and nationalities, To say nothing of strange settlers, 
Asiatic and European, there are six nations of the same 
native race, speaking distinct languages which agree with 
each other D in being composed one and all of most un- 
harmonious monosyllables. The greatest diversity of 
races, nationalities, and languages is to be found in the 
chief town, which during the last eight years has risen 
from a paltry native town to a city of 55,000 inhabitants, 
with good roads and a large trade, aided by most conve- 
nient docks for which the place has unusual advant. 

The people of Pegu are docile, and although less civilised 


than the Hindus, are a good deal more tru . As la- 
bourers, too, they are more able-bodied, and on an average 


